CHAPTER TWENTY

The Deepening Twilight of Barbarism

Being political had meant supporting one or other of the parlia-
mentary parties; but people who prided themselves on their
intelligence shrank more and more from contact with party
affairs. Like the Church, Parliament seemed to them to have
fallen into the hands of phrase-mongers and dead-heads, The
two elder parties had now, they said, enticed Labour into the
grand old party game, and it was idle to look to Westminster
for reassurance as to the future of society. The Abyssinian and
Spanish Wars, which destroyed those easy international ideals
for which the League of Nations had stood, gave 'polities' a
wider meaning: namely, thought for the defence of what was
still sound in civilization, Some sort of non-party action seemed
the readiest way out of a cramped and stupid situation. Political
convictions in this sense were forced on well-known writers: if
they continued at their ordinary tasks of writing for entertain-
ment or general instruction they were derided as 'escapists
living in ivory towers3. H. G. Wells in his The Open Conspiracy,
Blueprints for a Social Revolution, and other writings, insisted on
extra-parliamentary Radicalism as the cure for the times. A
number of the brightest writers of the Twenties leant towards
Fascism, including Wyndham Lewis, who wrote a book in
admiration of Hitler (despite Hitler's detestation of modernist
art, of which Lewis was a leading exponent), and Evelyn Waugh,
who supported Italian action in Abyssinia and in Spain; and
indeed old Bernard Shaw's new political religion was Fascist in
trend. Siegfried Sassoon, Aldous Huxley, and Beverley Nichols
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